Ford breaks Reagan’s winning streak 


By United Press International 


President Ford, cracking Ronald 
Reagan’s winning streak in the presi­ 
dential primaries, broke through for 
victory in West Virginia Tuesday but 
appeared on the verge of losing Ne­ 
braska. 


And Idaho's Frank Church, making 
his debut as a late-starting candidate 
for the Democratic presidential nomi­ 
nation, threatened to hand front-run­ 
ner Jim m y Carter a stunning setback 
in Nebraska. 
After losing to Reagan, the 65-year- 


old conservative crusader from Cali­ 
fornia, in four consecutive primaries, 
Ford finally rebounded to win the 
West | Virginia primary with a solid 
margin. But he was trailing by a nar­ 
row but evergrowing margin in Ne­ 
braska, the first farm belt state to 
hold a primary this year. 
” 
Carter, winner of 12 of the first 15 
primaries, made Connecticut number 


13 with a narrow victory over Morris 


Udall but trailed Church, 52, a four- 


term senator, from the start of the 
Nebraska vote. 


AND DESPITE A pledge to enter 
every state, Carter did not challenge 
Sen. Robert Byrd — the state's most 
powerful vote-getter — in West Vir­ 
ginia. Byrd crushed Alabam a’s three- 
term Gov. George Wallace, his only 
opponent. 


Carter beat Morris Udall 33 to 31 
per cent in Connecticut where only 18 
per cent of the registered Democrats 
voted. 
There 
was 
no 
Republican 
primary. 


With vote totals mounting, the three 
primaries shaped up like this: 


• West Virginia — Ford won the 
Republican primary, the first after 
four consecutive losses to Reagan. 
With 28 per cent 
of the precincts 
counted. Ford held a commanding 
lead of 56 to 44 per cent. Sen. Robert 
Byrd crushed George Wallace by a 9-1 
margin. Republicans were electing 28 
uncommitted delegates 
and 
Demo­ 
crats 33, almost all pledged to “ favor­ 
ite son” Byrd. 


• Nebraska — With 39 per cent of 
the precincts counted, Reagan had 51 
per cent and Ford 49. Reagan led by 


about 2,204 votes. Church was leading 
with 40 per cent, edging Carter's 35 — 
a lead of about 4,000 votes. Reagan 
led for 14 of the 25 delegates and Ford 
for 3. Carter was leading for IO dele­ 
gates, Church for 5. 


• Connecticut — Carter won with 33 
Der cent of the vote. He was trailed 
by Udall with 31 per cent, Henry 
Jackson, 13 per cent, an uncommitted 
slate with 13 per cent and antiabortion 
candidate Ellen McCormack, 5 per 
cent. 


Carter, despite a campaign pledge 
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to enter every state, stayed out of 
West Virginia and refused to chal­ 
lenge Byrd, the state’s most powerful 
vote-getter. 
The three primaries marked the 
halfway point in the campaigns for 
the presidential 
nominations. 
Ford 
and Reagan were locked in a bitter, 
bruising match for the Republican 
nomination and Carter was a heavy 
favorite to capture the Democratic 
prize. 
Carter leading the Democratic can­ 
didates with 572 pledged delegates. 
For nomination, 1,505 are needed. 


Warmer 


TODAY: Sunny and warmer. High 


in the mid 60s; low in the 50s. 


THURSDAY: Increasing cloudiness 


and warmer, chance of showers. High 


in the 70s. 
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a new Life 
on hope — 
and pride 


Thao Sao needs a job, an apart­ 
ment and everything a man does 
not 
drag 
halfway 
around 
the 
world to America. He also needs a 
better grasp of the English lan­ 
guage. 
A man accumulates very little 
wealth when he has been without 
work and spent the past year in a 
Thailand refugee camp. 
With his wife, Paly, and three 
young sons, plus a brother, sister 
and nephew, Thao arrived here 
Friday. He will temporarily live 
with Russ and Ann Westby, their 
son John, daughter Jenny and a 
dog 
named 
Josie 
in 
Arlington 
Heights. 
The eight immigrants brought 
as many suitcases to America. 
I fs all they own — that and their 
pride. 
SO MUCH is happening now. 
There has been a job interview 
for Thao, who was a light truck 
and airplane engine mechanic for 
the U.S. Army in his native Laos. 
Thao's family left that country 
one year ago. 
Tuesday afternoon, Dr. William 
Kuhn of Arlington Heights gave 
free 
physical 
examinations 
to 
5-year-old Lue Sao plus 
Thao's 
two younger sons, Souk and Chou, 
who are 18 mourns and 7 months 
old respectively. 
Lue will be enrolled in kinder­ 
garten 
today 
at Olive 
School. 
Yeng Sao and Cheng Dang, Thao’s 
brother and nephew, were to have 
started classes today at Prospect 
High School. 
The other member of their trav­ 
eling troupe is Rue Va, Thao’s 15- 
year-old sister. 


IT’S 
BEEN 
a 
rare 
peaceful 
moment since Friday afternoon. 
All but Thao were sound asleep 
late Monday w-hen we visited at 
Russ and Ann Westby’s home on 
Oakton Street. 
They told many stories. There 
were the accounts of many caring 


(Continued on Page 7) 


A young fumbler shows the way as her peers await their turn to try a few stunts on the gymnasium mat. 


Rollin' aion a ... 


A kid's world is one of ups and downs. Maybe 
that's why the Des Plaines Park District’s tumbling 
class for children is such a favorite with the younger 
set. 
The class teaches the kids how to roll, do flip-flops, 
fall and otherwise stretch the law of gravity. 
Their topsy-turvy antics burn off some of that ex­ 
tra energy, sharpen coordination and teach them to 
take a spill with real grace. 


Photos by Dave Tonge 


Historical 
unit to seek 


$20,000 aift 
c 


The Des Plaines Historical Society 
plans to apply for a $20,000 federal 
grant to pay a portion of the cost for 
moving the old Kinder House to a new 
location. 
The Kinder House, the home of the 
historical society, is now at 777 Lee 
St. The society, however, has been 
told it must vacate the property later 
this year to make w’ay for a new' 
drive-in facility for the Des Plaines 
Federal Savings and Loan Assn. 
Richard Welch, hirt.cical society 
museum director. Tuesday said the 
federal grant wouia ce used to move 
the Kinder House to property at 791 
Graceland Ave. should city officials 
agree to purchase the site. The grant 
would pay 25 per cent of the projected 
moving costs. 
MICAHEL RICHARDSON, city di­ 
rector of planning and zoning, said 
the historical society will submit an 
application for the grant to the Na­ 
tional Endowment for the Arts. 
The grants are available to local 
communities for “ preserving collec­ 
tions of aesthetic and cultural signifi­ 
cance.” according to federal liter­ 
ature supplied with the grant appli­ 
cation. 
Richardson said a federal official 
told 
him he 
was® unsure whether 
grants are available for the moving of 
historical buildings. 
“ We don't have any idea whether 
the grant will be approved.” he said. 
“ We don’t think it will hurt anything 
to submit an application though, be­ 
cause the worst they can say is no.” 
LAST MONTH THE city council 
agreed to pay $2,500 for an option to 
purchase the Graceland Avenue site 
for $135,000. City officials have until 
July to determine whether they wish 
to purchase the site from William L. 
Kunkel and Co., 734 Lee St. 
City officials stopped short of pur- 
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He missed 


Mayaguez 


capture, but 


• 
• 
not in spirit 


by JO E SWICKARD 
The twins’ first birthday is ap­ 
proaching, and with it will come the 
memories of a year ago for Capt. 
John N. Hill of Mount Prospect. 
Hill, a merchant seaman, was start­ 
ing to enjoy his shore leave in prepa­ 
ration to become a father for the first 
time. He had left his ship midway 
through its voyage to join his wife in 
their Mount Prospect home for the 
impending birth of twins. 
Mrs. Hill w^as relaxing that May af­ 
ternoon, watching a soap opera on 
television, 
when 
the 
first 
bulletin 
came across. The SS Mayaguez, the 
ship her husband had just left to be 
with her, had been taken on the high 


seas by Cambodian rebels still flushed 
with their victory over the American- 
backed government. 
TODAY THE TWINS, Johnny and 
Jenny, are beginning to talk, and al­ 
though Hill still is sailing, it is from 
New York to the West Coast, not the 
romantic and potentially dangerous 
route through the Orient. 
Again home on leave Tuesday, Hill 
recalled those four days in May when 
the aging freighter and her 39-man 
crew were the center of an inter­ 
national incident and the object of an 
armed strike by American forces to 
rescue the crewmen. 
Hill, the ship’s relief skipper, could 
not be with his shipmates but he lent 


his voice for strong America action to 
free them and preserve freedom of 
the seas. 
“ Like I said a year ago, the Cam­ 
bodians were rubbing our noses in it a 
little bit — especially after we lost so 
ignobly in Vietnam. If we had let it 
go, it would have set the wrong prece­ 
dent,” he said. 
“ It’s good we acted the way we did, 
sending in the armed forces,” he said. 
“ We moved in and got the men and 
ship back, minus one anchor.” 
The military action that freed the 
men at the cost of 23 American lives 
came in for some criticism, including 
charges the wrong island was at­ 
tacked. 


“ I'm not going to be a Monday 
morning quarterback. The objective 
was reached, everybody got out. The 
longer they were held, the slimmer 
the chances were that those men were 
coming back,” he said. 


Hill had faith in his men while they 
were being held as prisoners. He said 
he knew' their conduct would not be 
questioned. They bore out his faith in 
them. 


“ THEY TOLD ME they gave some 
thought to rushing their guards, so 
they couldn't have been too impressed 
with them.” Hill said. 
The merchant 
seamen’s 
bravado 
was still with them on their “ official” 


return in longboats from the island 
prison to a Navy ship. 
“ They were coming up to the ship 
and the Navy officer, some big gun, I 
suppose, with scrambled eggs on his 
hat, called out like he was supposed 
to. ‘Identify yourself. Are you 
the 
crew of the M ayaguez?’ Well, one of 
them yelled back. ‘Who the hell do you 
think we are?’ Hill said with a laugh. 
Hill said that a recurrence of the 
Mayaguez 
incident 
is remote, 
but 
shortly after its release, another ship 
owned by the Sea-Land Corp., owners 
of the Mayaguez, was fired upon in 
the sam e area and struck. 
“ It’s still possible that it could hap­ 
pen again,” he said. 
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Rough 
going 


PEDESTRIANS 
FIND 
it 
rough 
walking 
at 
the 
intersection 
of 
S c h a u m b u r g and Barrington 
roads, which is closed to through 
traffic during a $2.5 million coun­ 
ty highway reconstruction 
proj­ 
ect. Work is scheduled to be com­ 
pleted in the fall. 
How important is the size of your child’s class? 


bv DIANE GRANAT 
When the Wheeling-Buffalo Grove 
Dist. 21 Board of Education decided to 
raise the district/s average class size 
next fall from 25 to 27 students, more 
rban 300 teachers cam e out to protest. 
Arlington Heights Dist. 25 teachers 
voiced their concern over the planned 
class-size increase from 25 to 26.4 stu­ 
dents, saying class size “ is the most 
critical factor in a quality education 
tor our children.” 
In recent months the controversy 
over class size has become heated as 
Northwest suburban school districts 
begin to cope with declining enroll­ 
ments and deficit budgets. 
SOME PERSONS assum e a declin­ 
ing school enrollm ent will mean co­ 
zier classes with more attention for 
each student. In fact, the opposite is 
happening. 
During the period of booming enroll­ 
ments and growing affluence in the 
late 1960s, school districts could afford 
to hire m ore teachers, build more 
classrooms and lower the num ber of 
pupils per class. 
But today, as enrollm ent drops so 


does the amount of state aid the 
schools receive, since it is allotted on 
a per-pupil basis. 
One of the first things to go when 
hudget cutbacks are made is small 
classes. In eight elem entary school 
districts in the Northwest suburbs, 
school boards recently raised average 
class sizes and dismissed 
surplus 
teachers. 
In River Trails Dist. 26. class size 
next year will increase from an aver­ 
age of 20 to 26 students per class. In 
Palatine-Rolling Meadows 
Dist. 
15, 
teachers will find average classes of 
28 instead of 26 students in the fall. 
Parents ask what effect larger class 
size will have on the quality of educa­ 
tion for their children. 
Are small 
classes a luxury or are they a neces­ 
sary part of our educational pro­ 
gram ? Educators aren’t sure. 
Interpreting the research to support 
their particular viewpoint, teachers, 
adm inistrators 
and 
school 
boards 
have turned a largely economic and 
I a b o r-m anagem ent 
issue 
into 
an 
educational issue. 
For teachers, increased class size 


m eans more children to handle with 
fewer 
teaching 
jobs. 
For 
school 
boards 
and 
adm inistrators, 
raising 
class size is an efficient way to reduce 
spending. 
Class-size statistics can often be 
confusing. 
The average class size 
quoted by adm inistrators is just that 
— an average. Actual class size may 
vary from a special education class of 
IO students to sixth-grade classroom 
of 33 students in a district with an 
average class size of 26. 
Many factors affect the class-size 
statistics. 
In 
some 
districts 
team 
teaching is used, with several teach­ 
ers working with large groups of stu­ 
dents. Although a school may have 
iarge classes, it also m ay have aides 
assisting the teacher, or the children 
m ay do most of their work in small 
groups. 
The financial and enrollment prob­ 
lems of local school districts are ex­ 
pected to continue at least another 
year, and boards again will be faced 
with the need to cut budgets. The 
cbss-size debate is certain to contin- 


Average Class Size in Elementary School Districts 
in Northwest Suburbs 


« 
Class Size 
Class Size 
District 
1975-76 
1976-77 
Palatine-Rolling Meadows 
26 
28 
Dist. 15 
Wheeling-Buffalo Grove 
25 
27 
Dist. 21 
Prospect Heights Dist. 23 
not available 
not available 
River Trails Dist. 26 
20 
26 
Arlington Heights Dist. 25 
25 
26.4 
Schaumburg Township 
25 
26 
Dist. 54 
Mount Prospect Dist. 57 
Elem entary Schools 
24.7 
26.7 
Junior High Schools 
23 
25.9 
Elk Grove Township 
26 
26 
Dist. 59 
Des Plaines Dist. 62 
23.6 
24.3 
East Maine Dist. 63 
21.7 
25 
Buffalo Grove-Long Grove 
25-29 
not available 
Dist. 96 
* Dist. 96 operates in an open classroom format using team teaching 
and clerical teacher aides. 


Pro 
‘Larger classes mean f elver teaching jo b s s o teachers d o n t like it' 


It can be hard to find the benefits of large classes. 
But it is much easier to find reasons why class sizes 
should be larger. 
Perhaps the best reason is money — it is expensive to 
reduce class size, and there seem s to be no over­ 
whelming research supporting sm all classes. 
The President’s Commission on School Finance in 
1972 found “no research evidence that dem onstrates im­ 
proved student achievement resulting from decreasing 
pupil-teacher ratios.” So when cost-cutting time ar­ 
rives, educators are not shy about raising class size. 
ANTHONY CRESSWELL, an education professor at 
Northwestern University, said he views class size as an 
economic issue, but the rhetoric surrounding it turns it 
into an educational argument. 
“ Larger classes mean fewer teaching jobs, so teach­ 
ers don’t like it. Larger classes also mean fewer costs, 
so school boards like it,” Cresswell said. “Both groups 
use educational evidence to support an economic is­ 
sue.” 
The evidence points in both directions — pro-large 
and pro-small — but without any definite answers, 
some parents wonder if it might be harmful to sacrifice 
small classes during a financial crunch. 
Much of the research says it m ay not only be harm ­ 
less to increase class size, but larger classes may even 


have a favorable impact on pupil achievement. 
SEVERAL STUDIES OF high school students show 
students from large classes perform better on standard­ 
ized tests than students in small classes. 
A 1968 study of ninth-graders found students achieved 
more in m athem atics classes of TO to 85 students, than 
in classes with 25 to 40 students. 
Another study of seventh and eighth graders found no 
significant gains in academ ic achievement in English 
and m ath in either large or small classes. When classes 
with fewer than 25 pupils were compared with classes 
with more than 33, no difference was found in the stu­ 
dents’ success. 
A common misunderstanding about class size is the 
difference 
between 
pupil-teacher 
ratio 
and 
actual 
classroom size. 
Class size usually refers to the number of students 
assigned to a teacher for a period of instruction, and 
ratio refers to the number of staff m embers — in­ 
cluding supervisors, resource teachers and classroom 
teachers — to pupils. 
THEREFORE, A SCHOOL system may have a large 
class size and yet have a relatively low ratio of pupils 
to staff positions. 
In some districts, average classes may have 27 stu­ 
dents, but the actual pupil-teacher ratio may be as low 


as 22:1, which includes music, art, physical-education 
teachers and aides. 
Larger classes also can be beneficial with certain 
teaching methods. For instance, with team teaching, 
iarge classes are most efficient, with several teachers 
monitoring larger groups. 
One reason educators have no qualm s about ’larger 
classes is because it is only a small part of a group of 
factors 
which 
influence 
educational 
achievement. 
Teacher experience, m aterials, school facilities, teach­ 
ing methods, as well as class size, are “ school re­ 
sources’’ which affect a child's growth. 
But socio-economic characteristics of a child — fami­ 
ly income, background, and to some observers, race 
and sex — all play a greater role in a child's education, 
some experts say. 
Jam es S. Coleman's landm ark study of educational 
opportunity in the United States found that family back­ 
ground is the most im portant factor in determ ining pu­ 
pil achievement. 
In his 1966 study, Coleman discovered that the nature 
of the student body was more important in affecting 
achievem ent than anything the schools did. 
OTHER MAJOR studies also disputed the importance 
of school factors in influencing a child's success. 
Arthur R. Jensen, in his controversial studv of blacks 


and IQs. said 80 per cent of IQ is genetically deter­ 
mined, and that schools cannot succeed in bringing 
achievement levels of black students up to those of non­ 
blacks. 
Tile implications drawn from Christopher Jencks' 
1972 study of inequality are that schools don’t make a 
difference in one’s future occupation or income. 
Based on these and other findings, a study conducted 
in Philadelphia's public schools suggests that for the 
sake of efficiency, some school resources could be 
drawn away from those activities where extra inputs 
don’t seem to m ake much difference, such as unproduc­ 
tive class sizes. 
SOME RESEARCHERS have concluded that learning 
by pupils in large groups can be effective if: 
• The teacher is trained and motivated for his job: 
• There is opportunity for small group work within 
the large classes; and 
• School facilties and schedules are kept flexible. 
Flexibility is the key to class size, agrees Cresswell of 
Northwestern. He said the money-saving benefits of 
larger classes are very useful, as long as school dis­ 
tricts don’t become rigid. 
“ As long as they talk about averages, ifs OK,’’ Cress­ 
well said. “But with a standard class size where you 
can’t deviate, yo1’ pvt a strait iacket on your program .’’ 


factors helping improve 
* 
Con: 
‘Small 


Herding. Waiting. Keeping order. Less warm th. Less 
help. More paper work. More frustration. 
These are the cries of teachers who say a large class 
is their No. I Enemy. And teachers have become the 
main advocates of sm aller classes. 
A nationwide “Teacher Opinion Poll” conducted by 
the National Education Assn. last year asked teachers 
what one change they would make to improve their own 
morale or professional satisfaction. “ Lower class size” 
was the overwhelming answer. 
IN A RECENT ARTICLE in the NEA journal. NEA 
Director Terry Herndon said the ideal class size is from 
18 to 22 in elem entary school, w'hereas most classes are 
larger. 
Although most research says there is no magic num­ 
ber for class size, some studies agree with the teachers 
and show the benefits of sm aller classes over larger 
ones. 
A professor of human development at the University 
of Illinois Chicago Circle says small classes help stu­ 
dents’ attitudes about school. Herbert Walberg took a 
national survey of high school students and found stu­ 
dents liked sm all classes better but they also found 
them m ore difficult. 
“ In small classes each child is more visible to the 
teacher.” W alberg said. “ If s difficult, but learning is 
difficult. Kids are put on the spot to perform in those 
classes.” 
IN ANOTHER STUDY, Walberg found that states 
that have lower class sizes have low*er failure rates on 
m ilitary draft tests for 18-year-old males. 
“ In the South there are extrem ely high class sizes 
and also extrem ely high rates of failure on these tests,” 
W alberg said. He noted that in some northern states, 


class size is one of the 


where class sizes are sm aller, success on draft exams 
was considerably higher. 
Walberg said his research was adjusted for income, 
race, social class and population density. He also as­ 
sumed the sam e result would hold for women. 
A recent study by the Federal Reserve Bank of Phila­ 
delphia found that small classes help low achievers but 
arc of no special benefit to average and high achievers. 
THE 1975 STUDY OF Philadelphia public school stu­ 
dents measured achievement by perform ance on stan­ 
dardized tests, with average achievers scoring at or 
about grade level, high achievers above grade level and 
low achievers below. 
Elem entary students who are below grade level gain 
in classes with less than 28 students, but the rest of the 
students can be in classes up to 33 without any negative 
effect on achievement, the study found. 
For all elem entary students sampled by the Phila­ 
delphia researchers, being in classes of 34 or more has 
a negative effect. It is oossible the negative relationship 
m ay arise from a teacher's hostile reaction to a class 
size larger than m andated by the union contract,‘rather 
than from the largeness itself, the researchers said. 
“ In junior high school, classes of 32 or more showed 
lower achievement growth for the sample students, with 
low-income students experiencing the greatest negative 
effects from larger classes.” the Philadelphia report 
said. 
ONE OF THE MOST impressive studies of the rela­ 
tionship of class size to pupil achievement was con­ 
ducted over a five-year period from 1959 through 1964 in 
the Baltimore public schools. 
Orlando Furno and George J. Collins measured 
achievem ent in reading and arithm etic over the five- 


year period and found pupils in the sm allest classes, 
with about 25 pupils, scored higher on standardized 
achievem ent tests than pupils in larger classes. 
One finding of Furno and Collins was that sm aller 
class sizes were considerably more productive for non­ 
white students than for white students. 
Although the evidence supports the conclusion that 
sm aller classes result in greater pupil achievement, one 
criticism raised about the Baltimore study is that its 
findings may be of little use outside an urban setting. 
Several other studies have been conducted which sup­ 
port the contention that sm aller classes have a more 
positive educational impact on children. 


THEY INCLUDE: 
• A 1969 study which found a reduction in class size 
from an average of 30 pupils to an average of 15, led to 
achievement gains in reading for first-through fourth- 
grade students. 
Researcher Irving H. Balow concluded class size has 
a more important effect on reading achievement for 
pupils in the first two grades than for those in the upper 
grades. 
• A study of kindergarten children shows small 
classes, with between 23 and 28 children, offer a better 
learning environment for kindergarteners than large 
classes, with 34 to 39 children. 
In the 1966 research. G. M. Cannon found teachers 
had more creativity in teaching and also gave more 
attention to each pupil in sm aller classes. Cannon also 
found more aggression and frustration among children 
in larger classes. 


• A researcher from Columbia University conducted 
a study in 1965 which found there was less m ass in­ 


struction in classrooms with fewer than 20 pupils. 
Jam es II. Pugh visited 180 classes and found pupils in 
small classrooms received more individual attention 
and instruction than those in classes with more than 30. 
Walberg said it is difficult to control studies of class 
size in elem entary schools because of the variations in 
teaching methods at that level. 
“ You might have an open class with IOO kids and five 
teachers, or a self-contained class with 30 kids and one 
teacher.” Walberg said. 
Although Walberg said class size is not the best m ea­ 
sure of the quality of education, “it is a good indication, 
and small class size is one of the factors helping im­ 
prove perform ance.” 
Walberg draws a parallel between family size and 
class size: on the average, children from sm aller fami­ 
lies have a higher IQ. he said. 
WALBERG SAID THE decline in college entrance ex­ 
amination scores is due to a tremendous increase in 
familv size, rather than a deterioration in schooling. 
The scores on these tests are starting to go up again, 
since family sizes are getting sm aller, he said. 
Walberg said one of the benefits of small classes is 
that thev might counteract some of the problems that 
have arisen from society becoming m ore mechanized 
and impersonal. He feels small children must have 
more contact with adults both in sm aller families and 
sm aller classes. 
“ A lot of surplus teachers could be employed as 
aides, to have more adults per child,” W alber said. 
“ Ifs awfully good for little children to be with respon­ 
sible adults they can get to know’ w arm ly and contin­ 
uously. When they are in with 40 kids, if s hard to es­ 
tablish th at.” 
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Arlington Heights Hist. 25 


Seven students from South Junior High School, Arlington Heights, 
entered projects in the 19th annual Industrial Education Exhibit 
held May I in DeKalb. 
P ro jects w ere judged on originality, design, w orkm anship and 
finish. 
Receiving first place for their projects w ere: Ed H aym an, lam p; 
Julie B urright, candle holder; Dave Kelm, first place trophy for a 
lam p. 
Second place w inners w ere: D ave K ortebein, sconce; Steve Staut- 
zenbach, B icentennial wood cut; and M arty M oravec, sconce. 


Elk Grove Township Hist. 59 


The moon walk will be a featured attraction at Stevenson School's 
fun fair from ll a.m . to 3 p.m . S aturday at the school, 1414 A rm ­ 
strong Ln., Elk Grove Village. Along with gam es and refreshm ents, 
the fair also will have a used book sale. 


Des Plaines Hist. 62 


In honor of the 104th celebration of Arbor Day, the Junior Wom­ 
a n ’s Club of Des P laines donated a paper birch tree to O rchard 
P lace School in D es Plaines. 
A ssisting in the planting w ere Ronald W uczynski, principal; M rs. 
W illiam N ettelhorst and M rs. C harles Triphahn, m em bers of the 
Junior W om en's Club and student representatives. 


High School Hist, 2 0 7 


Recipients of the Maine E ast High School’s M others Club schol­ 
arships have been announced. 
The ten w inners are: Thom as E ggert, Susan F ry, Law rence Hil- 
gers, Holly Hoyt, John Lianos, B radley M acchione, Julia M azik, 
Debra Pearson, Russell Steinweg and E dw ard Switzer. 
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Steven Stroud, Russian language teacher at Maine E ast High 
School, has been aw arded a scholarship at Moscow U niversity in 
the USSR. 
The 10-week scholarship, sponsored by the Sum m er E xchange of 
Language T eachers, will begin June 14. 
* 
* 
* 


M aine W est High School, Des Plaines, will be listed in the 1974-75 
edition of “ Who’s Who Among A m erican High School Students." 
The school, students and organizations are recognized in this na­ 
tional publication for their high standard of excellence, com m unity 
leadership and positive perform ance. 


High School Hist. 2 1 4 


The Mellotones and the Mixed Company, Prospect High School’s 
swing groups, will present their annual pop concert at 8 p.m . T hurs­ 
day in the school cafeteria, 801 W. Kensington Rd., Mount P ros­ 
pect. 
The two groups will sing a variety of m usic, including “ Bad, Bad 
Leroy B row n,” a C arpenter’s m edley, and a barbershop rendition 
of “ Som ewhere Over the Rainbow .” 
Tickets at $1.50 will be available at the door. 
* 
* 
* 


The student councils of seven high schools in Dist 214 are sponsor­ 
ing a Senior Citizen's Help Day Saturday. 
Students from Arlington, Elk Grove, W heeling, H ersey, Rolling 
M eadows, Forest View and Prospect high schools, will volunteer 
their tim e and em ergy to aid senior citizens with painting, cleaning, 
mowing, will shop for them and do various m iscellaneous jobs. Any 
project a student agrees to undertake m ust be concluded by the 
d ay's end. 
Senior citizens who are interested in this activity should contact 
the high school that serves their area to m ake arrangem ents. 
The activity directors to contact are: Vincent Ahnquist at Arling­ 
ton, 253-0200; C harles Aldrich at Elk Grove. 439-4800; Berton Show- 
ers at Forest View, 437-4600; Boyd Saum at H ersey, 259-8500; E r­ 
nest W alther at Prospect, 255-9700; David Ziem ek at Rolling M ead­ 
ows, 259-9640; and student Nancy Twier at W heeling, 253-5211. 
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The U niversity of Illinois M others Assn. book aw ard, recently 
given to two Arlington High School graduates, recognizes academ ic 
excellence by freshm en during their first sem ester at the university 
and recognizes the role of high schools in this achievem ent. 
Reid F. Lowell and Andrew P arlee achieved straight-A academ ic 
records during their first sem ester on cam pus. 
“ Com puters in Society” by Donald Sanders and “ A History of the 
New York Stock E xchange” by Robert Sobel w-ere chosen by the 
honor students to be placed in the school library. 


* 
* 
* 


The G uardian, Elk Grove High School's student new spaper, has 
won its fifth consecutive All-American rating from the National 
Scholastic P ress Assn. 
The rating places the G uardian am ong the best high school news­ 
papers in the United States. 
The new spaper was cited for forceful editorials, distinctive for­ 
m at and coverage of all phases of school activities. 
Senior Susan Turnblom is editor-in-editor-in-chief of the G uard­ 
ian. 


Our Lady of the ll ay side 


As part of the interaction program at Our Lady of the W ayside 
School, Arlington Heights, fifth g rad ers are w riting, editing and 
binding their own books. E ighth grade students are w riting edito­ 
rials and skits based on their economic study of banking, inflation 
and depression. 
The A cadem y of Basic Studies, N orthbrook, has announced its 
honor aw ards for the fifth grading period. Students recognized for 
outstanding achievem ent include M argaret Tully, Palatine, second 
grade; Rickie M endralle Des Plaines, sixth grade; and Lisa Moves, 
Mount Prospect, seventh grade. 


Grand jury subpoenas next? 
2 firms balk at Columbo probe 


by JOHN MAES 
Officials and records of two Chicago 
com panies are expected to be subpoe­ 
naed by a Cook County G rand Ju ry 
for failure to cooperate in a police in­ 
vestigation of a triple-hom icide last 
week in Elk Grove Village. 
Elk Grove Village Deputy Police 
Chief W illiam Kohnke said Tuesday 
investigators have found th at F rank 
Columbo, who was brutally m urdered 
along with his wife and 13-year-old 
son, was a p artn er in two Chicago 
firm s that paid him a “ sizable in­ 
com e.” 
Kohnke 
said 
investigators 
have 
questioned officials of the com panies 
to 
determ ine 
if 
the 
partnerships 
played a role in the brutal slayings. 
“ We’re just checking to see if the 
b u s i n e s s e s w ere related to the 
death s,” Kohnke said, adding police 
do not believe there is a strong link 
between the m urders and the busi­ 
nesses. 
He declined to nam e the firm s, but 
described them as dealing in cartag e 
and tem porary labor services. He said 
both firm s appear to be legitim ate. 


COLUMBO’S INCOME from those 
partnerships w as in addition to his 
salary as traffic m anager for W estern 
Auto Co. of Chicago. 
Columbo, 43, his wife M ary, 40, and 
their 13-year-old 
son 
M ichael 
w ere 
found F rid ay stabbed, bludgeoned and 
shot to death in their home at 55 E. 
Grantwood Ave. 
Police Tuesday interview ed a num ­ 
ber of Coluinbo's acquaintances. 
A list of suspects also has been 
com piled but, “ we have not tunneled 
in on any one, two or three individ­ 
u als,” Kohnke said. 
He would not say how m any persons 
a re suspects, but said detectives w ere 
checking known gangs of hom e In­ 
vaders th at specialize in com m itting 
robberies in the Chicago area while 
holding fam ilies at bay. 
He said robbery appears to be the 
m otive, although the killers apparent­ 
ly failed to find a safe kept in the 
lower level of the 10-room home. The 
safe contained several thousand dol­ 
lars in cash, a will and insurance pol­ 
icies. 
THE SAFE WAS “ not easily acces­ 
sible*’ Kohnke said, but the possibility 
it was found and som ething stolen 
lrom it is being investigated. 
Investigators 
also 
w ere 
checking 
nam es in an address book belonging 
to Columbo. Kohnke said som e of the 
surnam es are the sam e as those of 
known crim e syndicate figures, but 


also are “ com m on Italian n am es.” No 
crim e syndicate link has been estab­ 
lished in the killings. 
Police suspect there were at least 
three killers who w ere possibly high 
on drugs. 
They m ay have tortured and slain 
the fam ily either to cover up a sim ple 
robbery and m islead police, or unex­ 
pectedly killed 
Columbo 
during 
a 
struggle and then m urdered his wife 
and son to elim inate w itnesses. 
There w ere signs the father fought 
with the killers to protect his wife and 
son. a student at Lively Junior High 
School, Elk Grove Village. 
ALL THREE HAD suffered punc­ 
ture wounds inflicted by a scissors 


found at the scene, but the wounds 
w ere not serious enough to cause 
death. Kohnke said. 
The three w ere killed by gunshots. 
The son was shot once in the head, 
the m other who was raped, w as shot 
once between the eyes and the father 
was shot four tim es in the head, 
Kohnke said. All had been shot w ith a 
.38 caliber revolver. 
The father also had been beaten 
with a sports trophy. 
Investigation has shown the intrud­ 
ers entered an attached garage, possi­ 
bly using an electronic door-opening 
device between IO and 10:15 p.m ., 
then expanded the door jam b leading 
to the house and used a credit card or 


sim ilar device to open the lock. 
THE FAMILY returned hom e from 
a restau ran t dinner about 
9 p.m . 
Tuesday. Kohnke said the Columbos 
owned no credit cards and did no 
business by check. “ He paid cash for 
everything he did.” Kohnke said. 
Investigators have found 
no evi­ 
dence 
that 
Columbo 
had 
financial 
problem s, or owed large sum s of m on­ 
ey. 
P atricia Columbo. 21, a daughter, 
who was not living with the fam ily at 
the tim e of the m urders, attended vis­ 
itation for her fam ily Monday at the 
Galewood funeral hom e in Chicago. 
Miss Columbo is engaged to be m ar­ 
ried 


Support for realty tax bill urged 


A city council com m ittee in Des 
Plaines 
will 
recom m end 
alderm en 
support sta te legislation that would 
require county governm ents to 
aid 
m unicipalities in collecting real estate 
tran sfer taxes. 


Ald. Alan A bram s, 8th. chairm an of 
the city code and judiciary com ­ 
m ittee, said his panel will recom m end 
the city council support a bill now7 be­ 
fore the Illinois G eneral Assem bly 
sponsored by State Sen. David Reg- 
ner, R-Mount Prospect. 


A real estate tran sfer tax recently 
u%s enacted by Chicago, and has been 
considered by Des Plaines and sev­ 
eral other suburbs. The tax is collect­ 
ed from the seller of real estate based 
on the value of the property at the 
tim e of the sale. 


ABRAMS SAID ONE reason city of­ 
ficials have hesitated to enact the tax 
is because Cook County has refused to 
help the city ensure th at the tax is 
collected. 


“ We will recom m end the city sup­ 
port this bill because it will be helpful 
to the city should it w ant this ta x ," 
A bram s said. “ We have nothing to 
lose and everything to gain by sup­ 
porting it.” 


Last fall city officials considered 
enacting a real estate tran sfer tax, 
but the m atter never cam e to a vote 
before the city council. Besides the 
problem with collection of the tax, 


som e alderm en reportedly w ere hesi­ 
tant to enact the m easure because of 
opposition from local real estate bro­ 
kers and fear it would be unpopular 
with residents. 
The tax would have assessed the 
sellers of real estate $2 per $1,000 on 
the sale price of their property. Under 


the proposed tax, a hom e or a piece of 
property selling for $50,000 would be 
assessed $100. 
Ald. C harles Bolek. 3rd, chairm an 
of the city council's finance and insur­ 
ance com m ittee, estim ates a real es­ 
tate transfer tax would net the city 
$88,000 to $90,000 a year. 


Dist. 214 teachers vote 


to accept 11% salary hike 


A teacher's contract calling for an 
over-all ll per cent raise in salary for 
the 1976-77 school year has been ac­ 
cepted by an overw helm ing m ajority 
of High School Dist. 214 teachers. 


A 
tally 
of 
the 
votes 
Tuesday 
showed 719 teachers accepted the con­ 
tract and 112 voted against the agree­ 
m ent. The Dist. 214 Board of E duca­ 
tion unanim ously approved the con­ 
tract Monday. The new contract takes 
effect in August. 


“ I find it very gratifying and al­ 
m ost am azing that both sides so over­ 
whelm ingly approved the proposal,” 
said Randall Knudsen. president of 
the Dist. 214 Education Assn. “ I think 
in general that the board is happy 
with the teachers and I think in gener­ 
al the teachers are happy with the 
Hearings on unit school 
petition likely: Hartwick 


by J UDY JOBBITT 
C o u n t y Schools 
Supt. 
R ichard 
M artw ick said Tuesday he expects to 
accept the Elk Grove Township Dist. 
59 unit district petitions and hold pub­ 
lic hearings on the issue. 
M artwick said the petition review 
“ looks pretty firm ed up a t this point” 
and said he will announce his decision 
soon. 
He said his decision will be based 
on the outcom e of legal advice con­ 
cerning his role on two m atters re­ 
lated to the unit district petitions. An 
appeal signed by m ore than 1,500 p ar­ 
ents urging him to reject the unit dis­ 
trict petitions w'as filed at his office. 
He also recieved a Dist. 59 board 
m em ber's request for an investigation 
of two board m em bers and adm inis­ 
trato rs role in the unit d istrict move­ 
m ent. 
“ TH ER E 
ARE 
STILL 
questions 
about som e m atters th at have com e 
into my possession since the (unit dis­ 
trict) petitions have been filed,” he 
said referring to the p aren ts’ appeal 
against 
the 
unit 
d istrict 
and 
the 


The local scene 
J 


Hunger talk Saturday 


The problem s of hunger on a com ­ 
m unity and national level will be dis­ 
cussed at a workshop Saturday at 9:30 
a . m . 
at 
St. 
M artin’s 
Episcopal 
C h u r c h , 
1095 T hacker St., Des 
Plaines. 
C harles R aw lings, professor of so­ 
cial services at Cleveland State Uni­ 
versity, and a founder of the H unger 
T askforce in the Episcopal Church, 
will speak about hunger and related 
problem s in the U.S. and abroad. 


Persons interested in attending the 
w orkshop are asked to call the church 
a t 824-2043. 


Youth jamboree June 5 


A youth jam boree featuring clowns, 
a m agician, gam es, refreshm ents and 
an A braham Lincoln presentation is 
planned 
for 
handicapped 
children 
Ju n e 5. The M aine-Niles Assn. of Spe­ 


cial 
R ecreation invites all children 
ages 3 to 18 to join in the Bicentennial 
celebration, which will be sponsored 
by the Mount Prospect VFW Post 1337 
and the Lions Club of M ount P ros­ 
pect. 
Festivities will be held from 2 to 
4:15 p.m ., at the VFW Post, 601 W. 
Main St., Mount Prospect. The event 
is free. Pick-up points will be desig­ 
nated 
throughout 
the 
Maine-Niles 
area and transportation will be pro­ 
vided by the sponsoring organizations. 
For inform ation and reservations 
call 674-5512. 


W om en’s courses slated 


“ The Individual in Modern Society: 
Focus on W om en” will be am ong sev­ 
eral credit courses for women offered 
during the sum m er term by the Oak­ 
ton Com m unity College W omen’s P ro ­ 
gram . 
T rudy B ers, assistan t professor of 


political science, will teach the course 
from 9:30 a.m . to noon Monday and 
W ednesday at St. M artha’s Church, 
8523 G eorgiana St., Morton Grove. 


F o r inform ation call 967-5120, ext. 
350. 


Church blood drive s c i 


St. Stephen's Church, Prospect and 
Ash streets, Des Plaines, is sponso­ 
ring a blood drive Saturday, May 29. 


Anyone 
who 
is in 
good 
health, 
weighs at least I IO pounds, and is be­ 
tween the ages of 17 and 66 is eligible 
to donate blood. Hours are 9 a.m . to 
noon and I to 3 p.m . Des Plaines resi­ 
dents can credit both the church and 
com m unity blood program s with their 
donation. 


To schedule an appointm ent, call 
the church office a t 824-2026, or M r. 
and M rs. Jim W hittle a t 824-3457. 


charges of wrongdoing against two 
board m em bers and adm inistrators. 
M artw ick said he is seeking legal 
counsel on these m atters because he 
doesn't “ w ant to destroy any possi­ 
bility of giving proper consideration to 
this m atter. I don’t w ant to breach the 
integrity of the petition process.” 


M artwick received the unit district 
petitions filed by a com m ittee of Dist. 
59 residents two weeks ago. If he finds 
the petitions are legally in order, he 
will accept them and call for public 
hearings- w here 
evidence 
for 
and 
against the unit d istrict can be pre­ 
sented. 


F o l l o w i n g the public hearings, 
M artw ick will m ake a recom m enda­ 
tion and present the hearings’ evi­ 
dence to the state schools’ superin­ 
tendent. The state superintendent will 
decide the petitions request to take 
the issue of the unit district reorgani­ 
zation to the voters. 


THE PETITIO N S ask for an elec­ 
tion on the form ation of a Dist. 59 unit 
school district that would include F or­ 
est View and Elk Grove High Schools 
in addition to the current Dist. 59 
schools. It would place the elem entary 
and high schools under one school 
board and adm inistration. 
C urrently Dist. 59 is one of seven 
elem entary school districts in High 
School Dist. 214. 


The p aren ts' appeal urging M ar- 
vvick to reject the unit d istrict peti­ 
tions 
state 
four 
reasons 
for 
the 
request: tile pro-unit bias of a con­ 
su ltan t’s report prepared for the Dist. 
59 unit district study; the lack of 
proven educational or financial bene­ 
fits for a unit district; the way the 
petitions were prepared; and the re­ 
fusal of the unit district study com ­ 
m ittee to allow Dist. 214 officials to 
present m aterials. 


DIST. 59 board m em ber Paul Kuch- 
arski 
also 
filed 
a 
statem ent 
with 
M artwick urging an investigation into 
the actions of board m em bers Judith 
Zanca and Em il B ahnm aier, vSupt. Ro­ 
ger 
Bardw ell 
and 
Leah 
Cum m ins, 
public relations director. 


K ucharski charged the board m em ­ 
bers and adm inistrators w ith w ith­ 
holding inform ation on the progress of 
the unit district petitioning and m is­ 
representing facts. The district offi­ 
cials said th eir actions w ere legal in 


regard to the unit district m ovem ent. 
Mrs. 
Zanca, 
M rs. 
Cum m ins 
and 
B ahnm aier are m em bers of the com ­ 
m ittee of IO residents who filed the 
unit district petitions with M artwick. 


M artw ick has the authority to in­ 
vestigate and rem ove school board 
m em bers from office for failing to 
perform their duties. 


contract." he said. “ It was a fair 
package.” Knudsen said there was 
‘ ‘ c o o p e r a t i o n throughout” the 
negotiating gprccess between teachers 
and the board and there was “ good 
faith throughout." 


‘ I’M D ELIGHTED. I couldn't be hap­ 
p ier,” said Board Pres. Donald Hoeck 
who 
served 
as 
chairm an 
of 
the 
board's negotiating team . He thanked 
the teach er's 
bargaining team 
for 
their cooperation and com m unication 
throughout 
negotiations. 
“ Without 
their help negotiations would probably 
have gone on." he said. Hoeck said 
this y ear's negotiations “ speaks well 
of the cooperation we have going on 
between the two groups and it speaks 
well of Dist. 214 as an entity." 


?alls 
per cent increase in base salary frorr 
$10,140 to $10,850 the first year. In th< 
second year the base pay would hi 
raised equal to the percentage 
J. 
crease in the Chicago area cost-of-liv­ 
ing for 1976. 


T eachers now 
receive an annual 
raise for an additional y ear of experi­ 
ence. The average raise is about 4 per 
cent m aking the total pay raise for 
the average teacher about ll per cent 
next year. 


The contract also included an in­ 
crease in m edical insurance, elim ina­ 
tion of som e 
nonacadem ic 
assign­ 
m ents, an increase in ex tra duty, su­ 
pervisory and sum m er school pay. an 
early retirem ent incentive plan. a 
vision to freeze a teach er’s salary 
unsatisfactory perform ance and 
form ation of a com m ittee to rec 
m end by Feb. I, 1977 procedures 
reducing staff as enrollm ent declin 


pro- 
■ for 
the 
•om- 


Summer school fee iii Dist. 211 


Students will be charged tuition for 
sum m er school classes this year in 
High School Dist. 214. 


For the past six years the district 
has provided a tuition-free sum m er 
school funded by the state. The sam e 
program w as planned this year until 
officials recently learned that state 
funding of sum m er school is unlikely 
because of a shortage of funds in the 
state budget. 


Without state funding the district ei­ 
ther m ust charge tuition for sum m er 
school or pay for the program out of 
local funds. Without tuition the sum ­ 
m er school program could cost the 
district about $491,000. 


DIST. 
214 
board 
m em bers voted 
M onday to charge tuition for all sum ­ 
m er courses, except, special educa­ 
tion. so the program will be self-sup­ 
porting. 
Tuition will be charged according to 
expenses related to each course. Tui­ 
tion for d riv e r’s education will be $22 


for the four-week term , regular aca­ 
dem ic classes will be $35 per three- 
week sem ester, science lab will be $40 
per three-week sem ester, work expe­ 
riences courses will be $15 and physi­ 
cal education and perform ing m usic 
courses will be $12.50 per 30 hours of 
instruction, $25 for 60 hours and $50 
for 120 hours and the interscholastic 
baseball program will be $00. 


R egistration 
for 
sum m er 
school 
classes begins Monday at each of the 
ght high schools. 
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